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THE PIANO TECHNICIANS GUILD 


is the result of the merger of two former organizations of 

piano servicemen: The American Society of Piano Tech- 

nicians and The National Association of Piano Tuners. 

It isan organization devoted to the improvement—tech- 

nical, ethical, and economic—of the people engaged in 

maintaining the nation’s pianos. It provides piano owners 
with honest, capable piano tuners. 

Early in the 1900's it began to be evident that the profession of piano tuning 
would eventually become non-existent if steps were not taken to place it on a 
sounder footing. The only source of training open to piano technicians at that 
time was the factory. With the gradual change in piano building to assembly 
line methods, diversified training in the factory became less possible. Repairing, 
regulating, and tuning could no longer be taught to one man in the factory. 
A few schools came into existence but even these did not fully meet the needs. 

Today the Piano Technicians Guild is able to enlist the aid of piano maufac- 
turers who periodically loan their engineers to teach classes in various parts 
of the country. This training, in addition to existing schools, is helping to solve 
the problem. The organization has also set up other teaching programs to make 
it possible for its membership to have adequate training in all phases of the 
theory and practice of piano building and repair. Another result of its efforts 
is to encourage a better class of men to enter the piano tuning field and earn 
a financial return equal to that from other professions requiring a like period 
of training and an equal investment in equipment. 

The Piano Technicians Guild holds teaching meetings or conventions, both 
regional and national, in the United States and Canada. One session at each 
of these conventions is devoted to a panel discussion between piano teachers 
and the manufacturers who build the pianos they use and the men who main- 
tain them. These conventions are constantly being better attended. 

As a service to piano owners the Piano Technicians Guild publishes a num- 
ber of pamphlets: How Often Should My Piano Be Tuned ?; Care of Your Piano; 
How to Fight Moths, and many others. These, as well as names of qualified 
technicians in any part of the country, may be obtained free by writing to 
Piano Technicians Guild Headquarters, 1121 West Drew, Houston 6, Texas. 
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*SUMMY NEW PUBLICATION SERVICE 


Po you want... 

full-size copies of the music 
in each issue of The Piano 
Teacher at less than half 
the regular retail price? 

If so, send your name and 
address along with your 
check or money order for 
$9.95 for six packages 
-one year’s shipments— 


Summy New Publication Service 
1834 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois 
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Deaf children entertain Omaha MTA 


We asked permission to reprint this 
interesting report from the May, 1960 
Nebraska Music Teacher. 


It is a step in the right direction when 
institutions caring for handicapped chil- 
dren recognize the need of their guests 
for the same cultural stimulation as other 
children with sound minds and bodies. 
The Omaha Music Teachers Association 
had a splendid opportunity at their April 
meeting held in the Lutheran Church of 
Our Redeemer to hear and see what is 
being done about the teaching of music 
and rhythmic activities to the children 
from the Iowa School for the Deaf. 
Twenty children from kindergarten age 
to sixth grade came with three teachers 
to put on a demonstration. They had a 
rhythm band, complete with uniforms, a 
song flute group, a little dance team, and 
a vocal duet. 

The demonstration was prefaced by 
remarks from the primary principal, 
Mrs. Helen Purdy. She said that most 
people, if given their choice, would pre- 
fer to be deaf than blind, but that it is 
actually much worse to be deaf than 
blind. Hearing, but blind, people at least 
have communication with the world; 
sighted, but deaf, people do not, and 
communication is the most important 
single skill a human being has. 

Allied to this is the problem of speech. 
The hearing person learns to imitate the 
sounds he hears around him, including 
vocal sounds. The deaf person who has 
never heard sound has no pattern to imi- 
tate. The learning of speech patterns, 
which comes as naturally to a completely 
normal child as walking, becomes a 
monumental task for the deaf child. This 
child learns through watching and taking 
in his training with his eyes; his eyes vir- 
tually become his ears. Consummate 
skill and patience are required on the 
part of his teachers. 

Added to the other problems of the 
deaf person is that of equilibrium. The 
deafness is often accompanied by severe 
damage to those delicate inner ear parts 
which control balance. That there is a 
definite correlation between speech and 
motor coordination seems to be borne 
out in that frequently the normal child 
who is slow to talk is also slow to walk. 


This department is yours. Here you can agree or disagree with opinions 
expressed in the articles, exchange ideas about teaching, business methods, 
and recitals. Send your letters, photos, and unusual recital programs to 
The Sounding Board, THE PIANO TEACHER, 1834 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


You may also send in questions about any specific problem in music 
vou are playing or teaching and we'll find an expert to give you an answe 


When all of these physical impairments 
are accompanied by mental retardation, 
as so often is the case, the problem is 
compounded many times. 

Following Mrs. Purdy’s remarks, the 
youngsters came on, all resplendent in 
their band uniforms. The teacher had to 
play the piano with much more heavy 
precision and rhythm than is usual, the 
flowing lines of melody were missing 
from the music she played; the hearing 
listener was always conscious of rhyth- 
mic drive. Beauty of tone was not impor- 
tant. The teacher explained that the 
learning of rhythmic patterns was due in 
large part to the youngsters associating 
the vibrations of the sounds with charac- 
teristic rhythm patterns. 

The instruments all came in on cue; 
their teacher conducted the first number 
or two. Then the little majorette con- 
ducted a number. She didn’t miss a beat. 

The song flute group performed with- 
out accompaniment, but their teacher 
conducted. Many a choir director would 
have envied the rapt attention these 
youngsters gave their teacher-director. 
They scarcely took their eyes from her. 

A little twosome demonstrated thei 
ability to dance as they waltzed to music 
played by the pianist. Then two of the 
older girls sang “Oh Susannah” with 
piano accompaniment, and their words 
and the melody were reasonably accu- 
rate and recognizable. How it was pos- 
sible for them to reproduce the tune since 
both of them had been deaf from birth it 
is impossible to imagine. One of these 
same girls, in the absence of the pastor 
of the church, returned thanks at lunch- 
eon, and again, the words of her prayer 
were fairly recognizable. 

Next the little drum majorette showed 
us how she could distinguish marching, 
running, walking, and what the teacher 
called tiptoeing rhythms. She stood on a 
chair next to the piano and laid her head 
on her arms at the top of the piano. As 
the teacher pounded out these rhythms 
she demonstrated them, even to naming 
them, though it took mighty effort for 
her to mouth the words. As a grand finale 
the entire group returned in rhythm band 
numbers. 

It was amply evident that rhythm to 
these youngsters is what melody is to a 
hearing person. Someone asked if a deaf 


person could “hear” a beautiful piece of 
music by mechanical means and derive 
as much pleasure as a hearing person 
does from the melody in addition to the 
rhythm patterns, and the teacher seemed 
to feel that he could 
The performance of this group proved 

beyond a doubt that handicapped people 
can be trained in cultural things, the only 
difference being the degree of efficiency 
that it is possible to obtain. But the joy 
and pride reflected in the faces of many 
of these young people would indicate 
that however great the efforts have to be 
to teach them, the results warrant those 
efforts. 

Vesta V. Dosson, Presi 

Omaha Music Teacher 

Association 


A solution for careless practice 


Betty’s carelessness in music was exas- 
perating. She continually added or left 
out notes, yet she could play perfectly 
when forced to do so. One day I pur 
posely misspelled her name. She immedi- 
ately corrected me. I replied, “Oh, just 
one little letter doesn’t matter.”’ “But it 
does,”’ she insisted; “‘that spells Batt) 
“Like your music,” I explained. 

There was no more “batty” 
Betty 


music for 


FLORENCE O. ROBERTSON 
High Point, North Carolina 
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Pedalling Grieg's ‘‘March of th: .warfs’ 


Should “March of the Dwarfs” by 
Edvard Grieg be played without the use 
of the damper pedal? Only a few marks 
are given on the third and fourth pages 
of my copy. One of my pupils wishes to 
learn this to play in a r-usic festival next 
spring and I want to teach her to play it 
correctly. 

THE PIANO TEACHER and SNPS are a 
help to me. Two years ago, after not 
teaching for twenty years, I began giving 
piano lessons again. 


Mrs. PATTIE HASKINS 
Mi ade, Kansas 


The expert we called on to answer Mrs. 
Haskin’s question is Dr. Leo Podolsky, 
internationally known artist-teacher. His 
ideas on pedalling this piece are indicated 
on the following page. 
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Mr. Holcman listens to his rare discs 





be deduced from his own explanation about the fifth fin- 
gers, those real recalcitrants for pianists interested in tonal 
color. When he was twenty-eight, he already knew that 
“from the moment one feels that the finger must sing, it 
becomes strong.” This approach of Horowitz follows the 
older traditions and reflects trends of the Russian school 
—that is, it leads to the expressive treatment of technique, 
to “‘singing”’ scales instead of metronomic monotony. He 
says “technique is a temperament and a skill,’ and he 
emphasizes: *““That means to have the right idea of what 
to do and th late capacity to carry it out.” 

His own habits have changed little since he described 
them some years ago: “It is not necessary to repeat the 
work all the way through. A piece can be practiced 100 
times and when it 1s taken to the stage it can sound simply 
like practicing the 101st time—it is not fresh. In my work 
I play a new large-form composition all the way through 
to obtain an overall viewpoint of its meaning and struc- 
ture’ (horizontal view, the late Prof. Igumnov of Moscow 
would have said). *“Then I do not play it all through again 
until it is ready for public performance.”’ Before it is ready, 
Horowitz works at sections, passages, details “‘one move- 
ment today, another tomorrow.”’ He advocates arduous, 
concentrated labor, though never mechanical. He believes 
the essential task for a teacher is to show a student how to 
form his own thoughts and to face, soberly, his strong 
points and limitations. ““To strive for perfection” is one 
of his mottoes, and to do so without being inspired by 
false ambitions or expectations of quick and superficial 
rewards. Rather, to strive because of an inner obligation 
which every true artist must feel 

Speaking of polyphony and dynamics, Horowitz men- 
tioned that it is not enough to emphasize the upper voice, 
to make the melodic line sing—it must pulsate like the 
voice of a great singer: ““The wrist must fee/ the move- 
ment.” Rubato in excess cannot replace insufficient dy- 
namic shadings. An eloquent example comes from his 
own arsenal of recollections. Visiting Rachmaninoff in 
Switzerland in 1935, he heard someone playing Chopin 
on the radio. It was Cortot, who soon began to rubatotize. 
Rachmaninoff commented, laughingly: “‘Cortot is so mu- 
sical. The more difficult the étude, the more sentimental 
he gets.’ Concluding his own observation, Horowitz says: 
**Dynamics are readily replaced by an exaggerated rubato. 
But the moment you know how to color a phrase, the 
excessive rubato disappears by itself. You have to know 
how to play piano and forte. You are not only a pianist: 
you are a pianofortist (or forte-pianist). Between these 
two yous there should be wide gradations.” 

Horowitz has several general ideas about young pianists 
as a group. “A pianist should have his own voice, like a 
singer, sO you recognize him at once. How?. .. through 
the relationship between the stroked keys. Two or three 
of them are enough to create an individual character for a 
phrase. Rachmaninoff I would recognize after a few notes. 
Hofmann takes me a bit longer, with the exception of his 


technical figurations, like those in ‘My Joys’ where his 
runs sound like gargling. And this only with Hofmann.”’ 
Perhaps “‘only,”” yet you may find quite similar, electri- 
fying passages of “‘gargling’’ in some runs of Horowitz, 
as in the Czerny “*Ricordanza.”’ Horowitz also favors the 
light, non-legato finger technique related to Hofmann’s 
unforgettable /eggierissime. 
* 

The following additional material by Mr. Holcman has not 
been published previously. 


Of particular interest to me were Horowitz’s opiniot1 
of other great pianists. When, in 1935, Horowitz went wit! 
Rachmaninoff to hear a recital by Josef Hofmann, he was 


Walter Bursten photo 


A Visit 


with Jan Holcman 


Stacked on shelves and piled on the floor 
of a studio in upper Manhattan ts a 
treasure house of pianistic art. Here Jan 
Holcman, pianist, writer, and teacher, 
has practically every important piano 
recofding in existence. Mention such 
legendary names as Busoni, Rachmani 
noff, or Friedman—he has them all 


But collecting records isn’t a mere 





quite impressed. But Rachmaninoff, who had known 
Hofmann’s playing longer, expected more from him 
Nevertheless, Horowitz said that he knew of no other 
pianist who had mastered such control as Hofmann at 
his best (before 1930). 
Horowitz had still warmer words for Rachmaninoff, 
whose piano was “more than a piano.” These three artists 
Rachmaninoff, 


ated in my mind for a special reason. When I arrived in 


Hofmann, and Horowitz—are associ- 
this country I wrote to Hofmann to ask whether he had 
ever performed the Rachmaninoff third concerto, which 
the composer had dedicated to him. He answered suc- 
cinctly, ““No. This is a specialty of Vladimir Horowitz!” 
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Review I sent Mr. Horowitz several historical discs with- 
out comment, among them Friedman’s unique reading of 
the Chopin 16th Nocturne. Next day Horowitz telephoned 


me to say, “I am completely fascinated by the Friedman 


rendition! It is out of this world!” 


Oi course this does not mean that Horowitz couldn't 


recall less flattering examples of Friedman’s playing, but 


that is another story. His enthusiastic statement was of 


importance to me because I have met some eminent artists 


who would never pay such a high compliment to a fellow 


pianist. His sincerity contrasts with their mixture of child 
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The curriculum also includes piano performance (pri- 
vate lessons and repertoire classes), piano literature, mu- 
sical form and interpretation, keyboard harmony and 
composition. And, in addition to regular course work, 
there is a unique opportunity for pedagogy students to 
observe the inner workings of the entire school, including 
scheduling, lesson-planning, parents’ meetings, selection 
of teaching repertoire, a music playshop for pre-school 
children, classes for adult beginners, music appreciation 
classes for laymen, and recitals by students and faculty. 

Associate directors of the New School are Louise Goss 
and David Kraehenbuehl. Miss Goss has served as chief 
assistant to all Miss Clark’s teaching and publishing proj- 
ects for the past ten years. A former faculty member of 
the University of Michigan Music School, she left Mich- 
igan in 1953 to become general editor of the FRANCES 
CLARK LIBRARY. In 1955 she accompanied Miss Clark 
to Westminster Choir College where they worked together 
to initiate the piano pedagogy program. 

Mr. Kraehenbuehl, although a newcomer to the Clark 
staff, has been actively involved with the FRANCES CLARK 
LIBRARY for over a year as composer of the music for four 
new books. In June he resigned from the faculty of the 
Yale University Music School to direct the theory and 
composition department at the New School. A distin- 
guished theorist and composer, Mr. Kraehenbuehl is in- 
ternationally known for his scholarly articles and for his 
compositions, which have been performed widely here 
and abroad. While at Yale he founded and edited the 
Journal of Music Theory, a scholarly periodical. In addi- 
tion to directing the theory and composition department, 
Mr. Kraehenbuehl will head the theory research program 
and will serve as staff composer for the FRANCES CLARK 
LIBRARY. 

Other faculty members of the New School include 
Elvina Truman, Doris Martin, Martha Braden Jones, and 
Sanford Jones, all veterans of the Frances Clark Work- 
shop staff, and Phyllis Rappaport and Joyce Mekeel from 
the Yale School of Music. 

A special feature of the 1960-61 season will be two “‘on- 
location’’ workshops, designed especially for teachers 
who are not able to enroll for the full year’s program. 
Dates for the fall workshop are Sunday evening, Novem- 
ber 13 to Wednesday noon, November 17, 1960. Spring 
workshop dates will be announced later. 

The workshop program will include lectures by the 
three directors, observation of group and private lessons 
at four different levels, discussions and question-answer 
periods on the observation-teaching, a seminar for teach- 
ers of piano pedagogy, and a recital by faculty and 
students. 

Letters of inquiry about the New School or the Three- 
Day Workshops in Princeton should be addressed to 
Miss Frances Clark, 32 Vandeventer Avenue, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 


Understanding 


—— 


by Arthur Hollander 


6 
There are few adult pupils who arrive at their first lesson 
free of fears. The sensitive teacher can spot evidences of 
these fears in many ways: trembling hands, rigidity of 
bearing, perspiring even when it is nut warm, an eagerness 
to understand too readily, a trend to talk self-disparag- 
ingly. Further acquaintance will tend to reinforce this pic- 
ture of the pupil as the piano lessons bring other facets of 
his personality into play. In group lessons the fears will be 
more pronounced; in private lessons, more subdued. 

From where do these fears come and what do they 
mean? Fear is a response to the feeling of danger, yet ina 
private lesson situation the teacher does not threaten the 
pupil but instead wants to help him, and in class lessons 
fellow students have every reason to be sympathetic. It is 
obvious that the fears can come only from within the 
pupil himself. 

Reactions of any kind serve as clues to understanding of 
the personality. But in spite of their obviousness, most 
clues often go unrecognized because the person is not 
seeking to use them to understand himself. 





the Fears of the Adult Pupil 


After showing talent for the piano at an early age and winning a continuous series of scholarships 


culminating in one to Juilliard, Mr. Hollander embarked on a professional career as a pianist. But 


after experiencing the uncertainties and pressures of the concert stage, he turned to teaching 


for the relative security it offered. Soon, however, teaching became for him a genuine interest of itself. 


It is this interest that has led him to write a considerable amount of music for teaching purposes. 


Watch the reactions of the person who ts allowing him- 
self to be persuaded to record his voice, especially for the 
first time. His initial response is one of resistance; he 
shrinks away, crying “I don’t want to!’ and covers his 
face with his hands as if to remove himself from the situ- 
ation. Of course, all of this is considered to be in good 
fun, and nobody thinks these reactions have any sig- 
nificance 

He finally acquiesces, forces some embarrassed sen- 
tences into the microphone, then waits tensely for the 
playback. If his recording is part of a group conversation 
he may not even recognize his own voice at first when he 
hears it. But when he does realize that some of the words 
that are coming out are the same as he himself put in, he 
lets out a shriek: “* You mean that’s me! Why, that doesn’t 
sound like me at all.” 


Such reactions can be quite marked, yet have no meaning 
for the person in question. As a matter of fact, he may not 
only not be looking for meaning but avoiding it and un- 


consciously seeking to blot out the experience. 

If an aware and sympathetic friend were to bring these 
responses to his attention and suggest possible reasons for 
their severity, he would most likely reply, ‘““Well, after all, 
it is natural to feel that way the first time.’’ He doesn’t 
want to recognize that such rationalization is more an 
attempt to resist than to understand. This is a most signif 
cant point to bear in mind, for it 1s easy to be fooled by an 


element of truth in an otherwise false situation. 


Few people in this world can see and feel the whole of 
themselves for what they really are. When the teacher 
strives to bring the pupil closer to himself by opening the 
paths of understanding and feeling, a part of the pupil 
may resist. In fact, the pupil’s need to resist may be strong- 
er than his will to cooperate. Consequently, progress is 
slow, and painful too. 


Where genuine feelings of importance and inner strength 


have failed to develop through childhood, and where con- 


sequent honest values are lacking in sufficient depth, a 
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But it was not for the sake of the Gewandhaus only, that 
Mendelssohn was so anxious to return to Leipzig. On the 
3rd of January, 1846, he entered upon a course of active 


service at the Conservatorium; assuming the sole com- 


mand of two pianoforte classes, and one for composition, 


and in the management of both fulfilling the duties of a 
hard-working professor with no less enthusiasm than that 
which he had so long displayed in his character as conduc- 
tor of the older institution. 

We shall devote the remainder of our present chapter to 
a brief sketch of his mode of proceeding in the classroom, 
based on our own personal recollections, and corrobo- 
rated by the contents of a MS note-book in which we were 
careful to record the subjects of the various lessons, and 
the manner of their discussion. 

Members of the upper classes for the study of the piano- 
forte and composition met regularly, for instruction, on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, each lesson lasting 
two hours. The first pianoforte piece selected for study 
was Hummel’s Septett in D Minor: and we well remem- 
ber the look of blank dismay depicted upon more than one 
excitable countenance, as each pupil in his turn after 
playing the first chord, and receiving an instantaneous 
reproof for its want of sonority, was invited to resign his 
seat in favour of an equally unfortunate successor. Men- 
delssohn’s own manner of playing grand chords, both in 
forte and piano passages, was peculiarly impressive; and 
now, when all present had tried, and failed, he himself sat 
down to the instrument, and explained the causes of his 
dissatisfaction with such microscopic minuteness, and 
clearness of expression, that the lesson was simply price- 
less. He never gave a learner the chance of mistaking his 
meaning; and though the vehemence with which he some- 
times expressed it made timid pupils desperately afraid of 
him, he was so perfectly just, so sternly impartial in 
awarding praise, on the one hand, and blame on the other, 
that consternation soon gave place to confidence, and 
confidence to boundless affection. Carelessness infuriated 
him. Irreverence for the composer he could never forgive. 
“Es steht nicht da!” [“It is not there’’] he almost shrieked 
one day to a pupil who had added a note to a certain 
chord. To another, who had scrambled through a difficult 
passage, he cried, with withering contempt, “So spielen 
die Katzen!” [“So play the cats”’]. But, where he saw an 


Mendelssohn as teacher 

described by William Smyth Rockstro, 

an English music student who came to Leipzig 
expressly to study with Mendelssohn 


from FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTH 


w, Marst 3nd 


earnest desire to do justice to the work in hand, he would 
give direction after directi lucidity which we 
have never heard equalles er left a piece until he 
was Satisfied that the majority of the class understood it 
thoroughly. Hummel’s Septett formed the chief part of 
each lesson, until the 25th of February. After that it was 
relieved, occasionally, by one of Chopin’s studies, or a 
Fugue from the Wohltemperierte Klavier. But it was not 
until the 21st of March that it was finally set aside, to 
make room for Weber’s Concert-Stiick, the master’s read- 
ing of which was superb. He would make each pupil play 
a portion of this great work in his own way, comment 
upon its delivery with the most frankness, and, if he 
thought the player deserved encouragement, would him- 
self supply the orchestral passages on a second piano- 
forte. But he never played through the piece which formed 
the subject of the lesson in a connected form. On a few 
rare occasions—we Can only remember two or three he 
invited the whole class to his house; and, on one of these 
happy days, he played an entire Sonata—but not that 
which the members of the class were studying. And the 
reason of his reticence was obvious. He wished his pupils 
to understand the principles by which he himse as 
guided in his interpretation of the works of the great mas 
ters, and at the same time to discourage servile imitatio1 
of his own rendering of any individual composition. I 


» if tet 
one of his 


fact, with regard to special forms of expressior 
most frequently reiterated max as, “If you want to 
play with true feeling, you mus to good singers 
You will learn far more from them than from any players 
you are likely to meet with.” 

Upon questions of simple technique he rarely touched 
except—as in the case of our first precious lesson upor 
the chord of D minor—with regard to the rendering of 
certain special passages. But the members of his piano 
forte classes were expected to study these matters, on 
other days of the week, under Herren Plaidy, or Wenzel, 
professors of high repute, who had made the training of 
the fingers and wrist their specialty. It would be impossi 
ble to over-estimate the value of this arrangement, which 
provided for the acquirement of a pure touch, and facile 
execution, on the one hand, while, on the other, it left 
Mendelssohn free to direct the undivided attention of his 
pupils to the higher branches of art. 
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Most pupils can learn this in no time at 
all. Harmonies are simple straight- 
forward and give a good introduction to 
understanding a little about chord for- 
mation. 
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You can see at a glance how excellent 
this piece is from a teaching standpoint. 
It promotes finger development and dy- 
namic control. Patterns fit under the 
hand and are repeated for easy learning, 
but with enough variety to keep up 
interest. 

just give it to your pupils to find 
out how excellent it is from their stand- 
point! 
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To allow for more editorial content in 
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reproducing only about half of this book, 
but this should be enough to show that 
it contains an unusual combination of 
technical and musical material. These 
studies by David Kraehenbuehl carry 
out Frances Clark’s philosophy with 
music of vitality and originality. Not 
only do they insure equal development 
of the hands but they prepare pupils for 
contemporary as well as more traditional 
idioms. 
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